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parative study, e.g. the social location of literary elites 
whether as innovators of production or reception or as 
preservers of an earlier literary tradition. Such a 
study need not be limited to the reaction of immigrant 
groups undergoing the process of status differentiation 
in a new setting to literary innovation initiated after 
their departure from the home country. 

Professor Munch, as a humanistic sociologist ad- 
dressing an audience made up largely of historians, 
not only presents something more than the usual 
arguments for the benefits of a sociological perspective 
in historical research, but goes on to raise a series of 
possible research questions in Norwegian-American 
studies derived from his own field experience with 
Norwegians in America and Norway. Munch’s sugges- 
tions for research on the position of intellectuals in a 
changing immigrants social system could certainly be 
incorporated in a larger focus upon a comparative 
study of intellectuals in other times and structural 
contexts. 

The importance of this collection to current trends 
in American sociology derives less from its actual 
content than from the lines of research it points up 
either directly or by implication. 

Joun T. FLINT 

University of Kentucky 


WueEnN A City Ctoses Its Scuoots. By Ernest Q. 
Campbell (with the assistance of Charles E. Bower- 
man and Daniel O. Price). Chapel Hill: Institute 
for Research in Social Science, The University of 
North Carolina, 1960. 195 pp. $1.00. Paper. 


In January 1959, approximately four months after 
the closing of certain of the junior and senior high 
schools in Norfolk, Virginia, rather than desegregate 
them in accordance with a court order, and just one 
week prior to their scheduled reopening, social scien- 
tists from The University of North Carolina conducted 
a survey to assess the influence of the closing upon the 
white population. Six hundred and twenty-six adults 
and 2,038 students were interviewed. The basic objec- 


tives of the survey were to: (1) determine what the. 


adolescents affected did during the semester in which 
the schools were closed; (2) discern the attitudes of 
adults regarding the phenomenon and its impact on 
the children; and (3) ascertain the beliefs of students 
themselves toward the closing and analyze their 
experiences in connection with it. Owing to the hasty 
manner in which the survey had to be put together, the 
findings are interpreted with extreme caution. 

A majority of the students were found to be attending 
special-purpose schools held in lodges, churches, private 
homes, and the like, or a special evening school under 
the auspices of a private segregationist foundation. An 
estimated one-third were not attending schoo]. Parents 
of the children in the special-purpose schools were of 
the opinion that the students were learning as much as 
they did in the public schools, but believed that the 
children were less satisfied with the present facilities. 
Seventy-eight percent of the students reported they 
had learned as much as from the public schools, and 58 
percent claimed they had enjoyed the experience as 
much as they did the public school experience. 


Notwithstanding the above findings and despite firm 
evidence that both students and adults remained op- 
posed to desegregation in principle, abundant data 
supported the conclusion that, in the view of both 
groups, closing the schools had been a mistake. The 
findings, in the author’s words, “suggest the conclusion 
that the modern urban community is required to value 
its system of public education more highly than it 
values the maintenance of segregated social systems”’ 
(pp. 89-90). 

The survey uncovers valuable and interesting data, 
all of which are fully reported in appendices. By taking 
advantage of a field situation which lent itself to study, 
the researchers provide empirical foundations for what 
has been held in regard to the relationship between 
attitudes and behavior. The analysis of the data 
makes the monograph of greater value than the 
author’s modest claim that it surveys a scene and 
reports some of its complexities. 

G. FRANKLIN EDWARDS 

Howard University 


WHITE AND COLOURED: THE BEHAVIOR OF BRITISH 
PEOPLE ‘TOWARDS COLOURED IMMIGRANTS. By 
Michael Banton. New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
Rutgers University Press, 1960. 223 pp. $4.00. 


During recent years Britain has emerged as a minor 
but important race relations region. It is not a region 
such as is Northern Rhodesia exploiting native labor 
in huge mining industries. It is not a region such as the 
South where a master and a slave race together pushed 
the natives aside and occupied a territory by means of 
plantation settlement. It is not a region such as Hawaii 
where white capitalists imported one racial labor group 
after another for large-scale agricultural production. It 
is, rather, a region where the “natives” are highly 
civilized people. It is a “mother” country, and not a 
frontier as we have understood frontiers. It is a mother 
country to which her colonial and cultural children of 
color have been returning from imperial possessions. It 
is a race relations region at the very center of what has 
been an expanding world community. If the migratory 
movements which brought race contacts in the past 
have been centrifugal in character, this one is centrip- 
etal. What difference does this make? 

We have in Mr. Banton’s book a partial description 
of another regional variation in race relations. More 
details are supplied in the writings of Ruth Landes, 
Kenneth Little, St. Clair Drake, Anthony Richmond, 
Sydney Collins and other forerunners upon whom Mr. 
Banton draws. He does not undertake any direct 
comparisons between the race problem in Britain and 
in other parts of the world, but he does make a series of 
pertinent observations concerning the situation in Brit- 
ain which, placed in a theoretical context, help make 
race relations in general more intelligible. 

The central problem of the book is posed by the ques- 
tion: why are colored people in Britain so often treated 
badly when the great majority of the British people are 
favorably disposed towards them? Mr. Banton finds his 
answer in the customary class structure of British soci- 
ety: the immigrants have extended class consciousness 
into ‘“‘colour-class consciousness.’ Quoting Kenneth 
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Little, ‘‘ ‘Colour’ has the same socially inferior connota- 
tion as English spoken ungrammatically, or without the 
‘correct’ accent, or of wearing a muffler instead of a col- 
lar and tie.” 

To understand the seeming paradoxes in white- 
colored relations in Britain one must understand the 
assumptions that underlie the culture of the host soci- 
ety, that is, of the ‘‘natives.’’ More than in most socie- 
ties, British society rests upon a large body of unstated 
assumptions, ‘‘an unspoken language.” One of the as- 
sumptions is that British culture is never formally 
taught and never formally learned; one must arrange to 
be born in it in order to acquire it. The outsider is for- 
ever a stranger who can never completely assimilate the 
norms of proper and expected behavior. The best way 
to adjust to the stranger who can never really under- 
stand the expectations and obligations of British society 
is to avoid him. The colored man in this land of an an- 
cient, settled population, Mr. Banton suggests, “‘is not 
seen as a different sort of being but as the furthest re- 
moved of strangers—the archetypal stranger.’’ He is an 
anomalous person whom the British do not know how 
to place and therefore place differently at different 
times while the colored man expects to be placed as he 
has been placed before. It is all very confusing to the 
colored stranger as it sometimes is even to the white 
stranger—to the white American, for example. It is 
made all the more confusing when the norms of old 
custom begin to break down, as they are breaking down 
now under the impact of the modern liberal and demo- 
cratic movement. 

But the individual Englishman continues to believe 
that everyone else is less favorably disposed toward the 
colored man than he himself is, although opinion sur- 
veys show the opposite. The independence of the cus- 
tomary norm as something over and above individual 
attitudes functioning to keep white Englishmen in line 
is suggested by this fact. 

White and Coloured is an interesting and enlightening 
book. 

EDGAR T. THOMPSON 


Duke University 


NeEGrRO Po.itics: THE SEARCH FOR LEADERSHIP. By 
James Q. Wilson. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1960. 342 pp. $5.00. 


Negro Politics is a useful addition to the literature 
directed toward minority leadership in the urban North. 
The author’s stated purpose is “to examine Negro 
public life... to describe the opportunities and prob- 
lems of Negro leaders and analyze what they seek and 
the means they employ” (p. 9). These men, he warns, 
cannot be divorced from the community and culture 
which produced them. They must be observed as they 
stand on the border between the white world, with its 
barriers of discrimination, and the Negro world, with 
its diversity and conflicting collective goals. To accom- 
plish this he focuses primarily on the political and civic 
life of Chicago’s Negro community, thus bringing up 
to date much of the material found in Drake and 
Cayton’s Black Metropolis. 

Data were obtained from 95 informal interviews 
with Chicago leaders, selected on the basis of their 


position, reputation, or participation in the subcom- 
munity. Additional interviews were held in Detroit, 
Los Angeles, and New York City. The author relies 
heavily on content analysis of interview material, using 
frequent quotations from informants to strengthen his 
arguments. 

Of the three sections which make up the study, Part I 
on political organization is the most lucid. It includes a 
good comparative analysis of Negro politics in four 
urban centers, and illustrates the way in which these 
politics reflect the structure of the individual city. 
Dr. Wilson finds that even the general time lag char- 
acterizing Negro entry into northern politics has not 
been uniform, but has been dependent upon factors 
which mirror the uniqueness of each metropolitan 
center. The functions and dysfunctions of machine 
politics for the subcommunity are emphasized in a 
detailed survey of Chicago’s Dawson organization. 
The political leader interprets his role largely in terms 
of the party and his success in the election of men to 
office. He no longer sees Negro politics as a vehicle for 
public expression of racial grievances, and he rarely 
raises race issues. This has resulted in a basic cleavage 
between political leaders and other community leaders, 
who periodically try to force politicians to take stands, 
or who try to circumvent the political organization by 
dealing directly with white influentials when pressing 
for race goals. 

Negro civic life, and its relationship to the white 
community, is discussed in Part IJ. The role of the 
civic leader is, according to the author, much more 
ambiguous than that of the political leader. Having 
acknowledged this, the author does little to overcome 
the ambiguity. At times ‘‘civic leader’ and ‘“‘race 
leader’? are coterminous—race values define the role. 
At other times the role is defined by the organizational 
situation of which positional leaders—labor, religious, 
business, or voluntary association leaders—are a part. 
Occasionally the roles are differentiated on the basis of 
lay versus professional leadership. Finally, ‘‘civic 
leader’? becomes a catch-all category, including anyone 
in the public eye. 

Dr. Wilson concludes that civic life is less strongly 
influenced by community characteristics than is 
political life. There are ‘‘other factors” at work among 
the Negroes which are independent of the city as a 
whole. However; these ‘factors’ are never really 
defined. In some cities, such as New York, civic leaders 
are more vigorous and outspoken; they seek cooperation 
with white liberals; they are attaining some of their 
ends. In others, such as Chicago, they are divided, 
confused, or silent; they are suspicious of white allies; 
they appear to be as far from their goals as ever. This 
unevenness is a result of differences in community 
dimensions: patterns of ecological segregation; size 
and rate of growth of Negro populations; length of 
time Negroes have resided in a given metropolis; the 
vigor of white leadership and traditions of Negro-white 
relations; the quality of the Negro press, business, and 
voluntary associations. 

The final portion of the book deals with the conflicts 
among goals sought by various types of Negro leaders 
and the means employed in seeking these goals. Much 
of the goal conflict occurs between those seeking imme- 
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